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combine some of the best features of the disequilibrium system and also of “pay 
as you go,” but which will still operate within the price mechanism to direct pro- 
duction and the allocation of resources. In order to deal with the problem of in- 
flation, provision would be made for rationing consumer expenditure, rather than 
by controlling prices and rationing consumer goods. After receiving his income, 
the individual would be allowed to spend a designated proportion of it for con- 
sumers goods, as he saw fit, buying what he pleased and paying whatever prices 
he was willing to pay. Thus price would perform the usual functions in the econ- 
omy, of determining what consumers goods would be produced, how resources 
would be allocated for their production, and how they would be distributed after 
they were produced. Individual prices could still fluctuate but the general price 
level could be stabilized, by reducing the ration of consumer expenditure if prices 
tended to rise or increasing it if prices fell. Consumer income, over and above the 
expenditure ration, would be diverted into illiquid assets, consisting principally 
in annuities and illiquid government bonds. Provision would also be made to 
contro] investment to prevent it from disturbing the equilibrium. 

The proposals advanced by the authors are worthy of serious consideration. 
Nevertheless, in a political system dominated by pressure groups and by the 
desire to give benefits to all, one wonders how such a program, or any other 
program which would deal adequately with the problem of inflation, could be 
implemented? The authors did not see fit to deal with this question. Perhaps they 
did not consider it to be within their province. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute B. O. MILLER 


Economic Mobilization and Stabilization. By Lester V. Chandler and Donald H. 

Wallace. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951. Pp. xl, 610. $4.50. 

The cover of this book indicates that it deals with economic mobilization and 
stabilization and was written by Professors Chandler and Wallace. The actual 
nature of the book is indicated more clearly by the subtitle—Selected Materials 
on the Economics of War and Defense—which appears on the title page. There 
are 6 parts and 26 selections. Professors Chandler and Wallace have each con- 
tributed two selections. The other selections were written by many people. The 
authors and co-authors listed by name include J. E. Brigante, J. W. Fesler, J. 
B. Parrish, Carl Shoup, F. D. Graham, Roy Blough, M. Farioletti, A. G. Buehler, 
H. M. Douty, H. C. Mansfield, A. G. Hart, W. E. Chalmers, M. Derber, W. H. 
McPherson, J. K. Galbraith, R. B. Heflebower, G. Ackley, W. Gorter, G. H. 
Hildebrand, E. 8. Shaw, and L. Tarshis. Only a few of the selections were written 
specifically for this book. Most of them are journal articles (including several 
from the American Economic Review) or parts of books and governmental pub- 
lications. 

Part I is introductory and contains two general selections on the basic economic 
problems of war and defense programs and on economic controls in full war. 
Part II deals with the physical or resource problems of wartime, and includes 
selections dealing with the determination of war production objectives, produc- 
tion scheduling, allocating materials, allocating labor supply, and the relation of 
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wage control to manpower problems. Part III wrestles with war finance and 
economic stabilization, and presents selections on the nature of war finance 
problems, adequate war taxation, the individual income tax, federal sales taxes, 
taxing consumer spending, and forced loans. 

Part IV, on direct stabilization controls in wartime, contains selections on 
fighting inflation, the development of wage-price policies, problems and policies 
of dispute settlement and wage stabilization, price control policies and operations, 
rationing consumer goods, and the general strategy of stabilization. Part V, on 
the economics of a limited defense program, presents materials on the economics 
of national defense, general strategy of economic policy for less-than-total war, 
the role of direct controls in economic stabilization, the relation of price and pro- 
duction controls, and the question of whether price control is really necessary. 
Part VI consists of a single article which presents a suggested program for eco- 
nomic mobilization for full-scale defense. 

It will not be feasible in a brief review to appraise the various selections in- 
dividually, so this review will be limited to some general remarks. As Professors 
Chandler and Wallace point out, the book does not attempt to deal with all the 
economic problems of wartime. Such topics as international economic relations 
in wartime and economic warfare are not dealt with at all. Subsidies, rent con- 
trol, the financing of plant expansion, and problems of food pricing and supply 
come in only for incidental reference rather than specialized treatment. 

The title of the book suggested to this reviewer that the volume had to do for 
the most part with the current situation of economic mobilization for defense and 
the problems incidental thereto. Actually the great bulk of the book (Parts ITI, 
IV, and V, pp. 62-499) deals with our experiences in World War II. Some of the 
articles in these Parts were written in retrospect after the war was over, but others 
were obviously turned out in the heat of the conflict. Part V is concerned with 
the economics of a limited defense program, but at least some of the articles seem 
to be rather general and theoretical, and most of them are very brief. Then Part 
VI shifts to the problems and policies which would become important if limited 
mobilization for defense should turn into full-scale defense. 

Books composed of selections from a wide assortment of authors are likely to 
exhibit a certain amount of unevenness and repetition from one selection to 
another. The present volume is no exception. The articles are uneven in length, 
running from a low of 4 pages to a high of 69. They are uneven in style and 
method. Some are descriptions of facts, conditions, and policies, with little if any 
evaluation of alternative policies or of the results of given policies. Others con- 
sider at length the results of policies adopted, the nature and probable results of 
alternative policies, and the ways in which we might do better on another oc- 
casion. As a result, the articles are uneven in interest, at least to this reviewer. 

Unevenness is also found in the different meanings which are attached to terms 
and concepts from one selection to another. Inflation, for example, is sometimes 
taken to mean a considerable increase in the money supply and in money in- 
comes relative to the volume of goods available to the recipients of the money, 
and wage-price controls are regarded as attempts to prevent the results of in- 
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flation while refusing to attack its cause. In other selections, inflation is appar- 
ently taken to be synonymous with rising prices, and wage-price controls seem 
to be considered as weapons for a direct attack on inflation rather than merely 
on its symptoms. Wage-price controls are also a good example of the tendency to 
present discussions of given topics in several different selections. 

The foregoing remarks do not indicate a generally unfavorable reaction to the 
book on the part of this reviewer. Most of the selections are of good quality and 
some are excellent indeed. Many of the selections make interesting reading and 
afford valuable insight into our economic problems and policies during World 
War II and in the present situation. Although the circumstances are far from 
being exactly the same, knowledge of our experiences with mobilization and sta- 
bilization during World War II should be helpful in dealing with the present 
situation. In any case, it would probably have been impossible, because of a 
shortage of materials, to put together a book dealing exclusively with the present 
situation of partial mobilization. Some unevenness and repetition are almost 
automatic defects of a book composed of selections by a large number of authors 
and are difficult to avoid altogether even when the number of collaborating au- 
thors 1s small. 

Even though it does not cover all of the economic problems pertaining to war 
and defense, the book should be useful and widely used in the courses in ‘‘war 
economics” which are springing up once more in many colleges and universities. 
It will also be useful as a source or reference book for various people who wish to 
find out in detail how the economic problems of war and defense have been 
handled in the past and might be handled at present. However, it seems too 
much to expect that the book will really prove enthralling to the general reader. 

University of Florida RautpH H. Buopeetrr 


Manpower Resources and Utilization. By A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951. Pp. xu, 532. $6.50. 

Mr. Jaffe and Mr. Stewart have constructed for the student of population 
problems a useful résumé of the achievements in working force measurement and 
analysis, and have pointed out those avenues needing further investigation. 
Their criticisms are brief, clear, and to the point. Throughout the volume are 
many well-placed suggestions for improvement in current procedures in labor 
force analysis, and an excellent bibliography has been placed among the appen- 
dices. Any person conducting research in the subject matter covered by the au- 
thors should give the book careful attention. The study, however, has certain 
shortcomings. 

The authors state that “...in this book we are directing our attention pri- 
marily to a study of the United States working force—what it is, what factors 
have influenced it in the past and what pressures are shaping it today, and how 
it is related to other aspects of our society.’”’ They promise more than they deliver. 
After reading the book one is definitely aware that a contribution has been made, 
but one still has an uneasy feeling of disappointment. 

Part I is concerned with ‘“‘Problems of Measurement and Analysis.” In it are 
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